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Have you ever picked up a pencil, during a telephone conver- 
sation, and scribbled on a piece of scrap paper? Chances are you 
have. More than likely your pencil marks were repeated several 
times. You may not have realized it then, but you were creating a 
design . . . not consciously, of course. Whether you drew a series 
of up and down lines, repeated ovals, or continuous spiral effects, 
you were developing a pattern with rhythm and movement. If you 
drew square shapes or diamond shapes, and divided these with 
horizontal, vertical and diagonal lines, you were actually working 
with scale, balance and space relationships. Naturally, you were not 
concentrating on how well you could draw. Your pencil marks 
probably reflected your mental attitude during the conversation but, 
nevertheless, you were actually using design principles. In effect, 
you were making a design, But can design making be that simple? 
Well, no . . . not really! It is much more than just repeating pat- 
terns over and over. Design is many things. 

‘The word design has more than one meaning and we can use it 
in a variety of different ways. People who aren't artists use the 
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word design when referring to a plan. A kindergarten teacher, for 
example, will design the year’s activities for her young students. 
The president of a company may have a “grand design”, a new 
program for improving plant production. These designs are in- 
tangible. They are a sequence of ideas organized to achieve a 
certain goal 

Another way the word is used is to describe the way a thing 
looks. When we say a teapot has a nice design, we are referring to 
its height, width and depth . . . its physical structure. Structural 
design therefore applies to almost everything: the design of a car, 
a rocket design, chairs and tables that have been designed in the 
Queen Ann style. 

Pictures don't just happen. They have to be planned. Therefore, 
an artist must design (plan) the arrangement of lines, values and 
colors in his art. This act of putting a picture together is called 
designing. The structure or relationship of shapes, lines and values 
in the art is called the design of the picture. 

You will often hear an artist use either the word composition or 


the word design to refer to a picture’s plan. Also both “de 
and “composing” can be used to describe the act of arranging the 
elements in a work of art 

Finally, in this book, we use design to refer to a special style of 
drawing and rendering. There are many terms that help to describe 
in words just what an artist does on his paper or canvas. You are 
familiar with “perspective” and “form” for example. You also 
know the difference between the terms “sketch” and “finished ren- 
dering”. Now you will learn and sce the difference between repre- 
sentational (realistic art) and design art. Designs have a special 
character — a special look. You can almost always tell a desi 
because of the way the artist makes changes in form and sp: 
In a design, deep space is usually not portrayed with linear per- 
spective. In effect, most designs have a flat shallow appearance. 
An artist will also frequently alter the shapes and the surface pat- 
terns of the subject he is drawing. Some of these changes may be 
very subtle whereas some may be so drastic that you will hardly 
ize the subject as a drawing of a horse or a figure 


When an artist draws realistically he is most concerned with 
the shape and form of the subject. He tries to come as close to the 
model as possible, He has to make changes to translate a three 
dimensional subject onto his two dimensional surface; nevertheless, 
his aim is to capture this object in paint or paper —even its three 
dimensional look, In creating a design, however, the artist is con- 
cerned more with the principles of design rather than the actual 
ture of a subject. He is concerned with the different 
ted by repetition, bal- 


ape or 
rts of a picture and the way they ar 
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ance, rhythm and so on. In this approach to drawing (design 
making) the artist imposes a new order upon realistic subjects. 
And, he changes the shapes of these subjects, thus giving them a 
new, design like character. The degree or manner in which an 
artist changes natural forms helps distinguish what we refer to as 
“designs” from what is normally referred to as reali 
tational drawing or painting. 

Designs however need not always be based on actual objects or 
figures. Many designs are simply a pleasing arrangement of lines, 
shapes and colors with no reference to any specific subject. These 
we refer to as free form or nonobjective designs. 

Many designs are capable of communicating moods and emo- 
tions. Because of their emotional impact, designs can often motivate 
people to do things they wouldn't ordinarily do. A poster's call to 
action may persuade people to join together in preparing for a 
national emergency. Religious designs, because of their symbolic 
quality, may inspire awe and reverence in a congregation of wor- 
shipers. 

You will often see designs used to decorate or beautify other 
‘objects or surfaces. The tooling in a leather belt, the wood carving 
on a gun stock, or the use of a repeated image on wallpaper are 
representative of this function of design. Traditionally, primitive 
people have used designs to beautify their shields, canoes, houses, 
ete. The walls of ancient tombs are often decorated with meaningful 
designs that describe life and time of the people of that era, And 
today, we continue to use designs to add interest and beauty to the 
surface of objects and buildings and the clothes we weal 
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We can say that artists are responsible for the design of things 
that please the eye and satisfy our sense of artistic values and 
judgment. We can see then, that design is a very important human 
activity; one which can express the values and characteristics of 
the people who create and use it. 

In this lesson we are not going to 
or furniture designing, nor are we 
prints and textiles, Nevertheless, n 


ive you instruction in rug 
to show you how to design 
y of the design principles you 
used by those who develop these 


will study are the same principl 
new styles in furnishing, 

For this lesson, we will deal with de 
sional presentations of line, value and color. We will examine how 
these elements of design affect each other in different arrangements 
different designs this way we can establish certain 
les concerning design. Although there is no special 
formula for creating a design, one can learn about making designs 
by carefully examining the anatomy of good design. This important 
ecessary continuation of your earlier studies. 


gn in terms of two dimen- 


By analyzi 


rules or princi 


subject is, therefore, 


Up to this point in your course, you have been concerned mainly 
with knowing your art tools and materials, and with recording 
nature drawing and rendering realistically. In your study of 
Basic Design you will not be concerned strictly with representa- 
tional art. Your main objective will not be to copy nature nor to 
develop your ability with a particular medium. Rather, you will 


(urn your attention to the raw materials of art. You will learn how 
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important these materials are to design and how to arrange them 
to suit your own design needs. Most important of all, you will 
notice that your way of thinking will change. By using your imagi- 
nation, you will be able to interpret a drawing subject in a differ- 
ent way. You should be able to visually break up the form of 
things you see in nature and translate these into abstract patterns. 
This ability to compose interesting patterns will affect not only 
your design art but all of the art you do in the future. 

This ability, one might say, is the key that will open the door to 
solving compositional problems. This lesson obviously represents 
an important phase in your art studies. But in addition to being 
important, the design lesson will be a great deal of fun, especially 
when you try your hand at creating different designs from such 
unusual materials as pieces of torn paper, string, cloth and leav 

The Basic Design lesson is going to test your artistic powers. 
It will stretch your vision and imagination. The variety of topics 
and new approaches to art that you will meet will stimulate your 
thinking more than any subject you have encountered. 

As your taste and understanding of design grow, you will be 
pleasantly surprised to see that your own art work will take on a 
new flavor, a new look of sophistication and professionalism. It will 
reflect your understanding of design principles. A sense of design, 
whether intuitive or taught, is the backbone of every artist's work. 
But let's not delay any further—the exciting world of design 
awaits us! 
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Designs with Purpose 


Since his beginning, Man has felt a need for creating designs. Pre- 
historic man painted designs of animals on cave walls. The artists 
of early civilizations painted pictures of animals and birds on the 
walls of their tombs and temples. For the most part these designs 
were stylized representations of some important aspect of their 
physical or spiritual life 

A stylized representation is a design. It is a drawing in which 
the artist has significantly changed the actual shape of the subject. 

But why does an artist stylize something he sees and wants to 
draw? Why doesn’t he always draw it as close to reality as pos- 
sible? An artist may stylize a drawing because he wants to empha- 
size certain of its qualities. Or he might stylize a drawing just for 
the sake of experiment. And an artist will stylize a drawing often 
to suggest how he feels about the subject. 

The buffalo, to the cave man, meant food. . . an immediate 
necessity for sustaining life. It was important to him. He thought 
of it in terms of food and potential danger. In his drawing of the 
animal, he emphasized the huge bulk of the body. These designs, 
then, were essentially a form of self expression, an expression of 


man’s fears and aspirations, an expression of a way of life. 
man is still involved in design making. Designs are still, 
to a great extent, a form of self expression. And, the designs people 


use to decorate their homes and other personal possessions reveal a 
great deal about the people. 

Recognizing the purpose for the design may be the first step for 
the artist. His next step is to analyze his design problem by asking 
himself: For whom is the design intended? Where will the design 
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be used? What will be the essence of the design? What will the 
central idea be? What treatment will be used? Will it be abstract or 
geometric? You can see through this kind of analysis that many 
variations are possible and that by answering these questions the 
artist is “well on his way” to determining what his design will 
look like. 

The horses in this series are all designs done by one artist from 
the same source of reference. Although only one photograph was 
used as a guide to the actual proportions and construction of the 
animal, each drawing is decidedly different, Each is the result of 
different set of factors. Nevertheless, each design was planned with 
a particular objective: to create a specific mood or atmosphere by 
the use of line, color and shape and, also, to arrange these to 
achieve harmony and balance. 

It is important to know that certain elements used together can 
produce a particular effect, a specific mood. For example, say the 
artist wants to make a design of a horse that can be used as a 
decoration for a child's room or plaything. He very likely would 
make the horse visually appealing by the use of soft rounded 
curves, flowing lines and bright, gay colors. In general, these things 
will suggest the feminine touch, daintiness and gentleness. On the 
other hand, the use of strong colors, strong contrasts and heavy 
angular lines would give the design a more masculine, more vigorous 
look. You can see why the selection and arrangement of every 
clement in the design has to be carefully considered to make sure 
it will help produce the desired effect. 


This beautiful two year old filly would certainly be a delight 
for any person to own. But wi 

such @ magnificent animal, th 
for others to see. Our artist 
ferent ond distinct designs using the young horse in this 
photogroph as reference moterial. For each of the drawings 
the artis imagined it wos intended for a different purpose, 
cll of the designs she wanted to show that it is pos 
sible to create different moods by arranging the design 
‘elements in 


cided to. work oll aa 


iferent ways. 


The bright colors and rounded curves of the horse in this 
design give it a happy, pleasant look. Notice that the pose 
of the horse fits in with the general mood of the design. It 
shows gentle action. The colors and shopes used for the 
wreath around the neck of the horse add to the overall 
warm feeling and also suggest youth and spring. This de- 
sign would certainly complement the personality of a young 

person .... perhaps a little girl. 
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In drawing this horse, the artist chose to follow the natural 
forms and proportions of the animal quite closely. However, 
these forms have been idealized a great deal and have 
been abstracted by the use of circles, curves and straight 
lines. The seemingly fixed pose of the horse gives this design 
a rigid “military” look ond reminds one of the early Greek 

drawings of horses. 


In order to produce the “fiery mood of this design, the 
artist had to carefully select and arrange all of the oppro- 
priate elements. The strong colors and strong contrasts as 
well 05 the pose of the horse (a rearing stance) give this 
drawing on atmosphere of “wild” action and emotion. Note 
how the colors that outline the horse emphasize this mood. 


This drawing of the horse is much more realistic than any of 
the others. Yet, it too has been designed to some extent. 
Although the mane and tail of the horse are shown by wavy 
lines which suggest its texture, the horse itself has been 
drawn $0 that it is fairly accurate as to proportions and 
construction. Notice how the color which the artist used for 

the horse gives an added touch of realism 


For this design, the artist thought it would be a good ideo to 
show how one can use an object in nature (the horse) os 
reference for a design that is essentially an arrangement of 
geometric shapes and colors. The artist chose to use only 
Iriangular shapes in defining the figure of the horse. By using 
only variations of triangles ond by carefully selecting the 


| 


colors, the artist has achieved balance and harmony in her Opaque Wash Designs by Joyce Lair. 
work, 


WHAT TO DO 


You will find a sheet of practice paper at the back of this lesson. 
After studying the designs on these pages carefully, work out a 
designed horse of your own, Use the photograph of the horse as 
your source of reference. Use only % of one side of the practice 
sheet (later you will be asked to put three more practice drawings 
on this same sheet of paper). When planning your design, imagine 
that it is intended for a special purpose such as a picture for a 
child’s room. You may use any medium or approach you want. You 
should read the following section on principles before attempting 
your design. Let your imagination go, but REMEMBER: try for 
HARMONY and BALANCE. Please include your PRACTICE 
SHEET when you mail your lesson assignments to the school. 
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Principles of Balance 


Balance is a common word. We have all heard the phrase “a 
balanced diet” or, perhaps, “a balanced budget”. A balanced diet 
would be the right combination of foods for proper nourishment. 
Balancing a budget implies that we make sure the money we pay 
‘out does not exceed what we take in, In both of these phrases, 
balance refers to the right relationship of things. 

Balance in pictorial design can be thought of in similar terms. 
To be in balance, and therefore pleasing to look at, a design must 
have the right relationship of lines, shapes, colors and values. You 
may remember how, as a child, you tried to teeter totter with 
someone who was a great deal heavier than you. Chances are you'd 
be bounced around at your partner's will. However, sometimes 
you could make up for this weight disadvantage by moving farther 


A 


The weights on this board are Although these weights are the 
in balance because they are some distance from the center, 
the same in size and shape they will not bolance becouse 


and ore the same distance from 
the center. This is a symmetri 
cal balance. 


one is larger than the other. 
How can we rearrange them 
so they will balance? 


A 


The addition of another weight 
upsets the balance we had in 
the previous exomple. We feel 
uncomfortable; we react im: 
mediately. We sense the need 
for rearrangement. 


In spite of the fact that the 
shapes are different, they ore 
‘equal in volume (weight) and, 
therefore, in balance. 


These examples show how balance in a design is 
achieved by correct arrangement. This is a sym: 
metrical arrangement in which equal shapes and 
values balance . . . each shape attracts the eye 
equally. 


All designs need not be formally balanced. Se long 
€@5 the attention getting quality of the shapes, val- 
ves, colors, ete., are approximately equal, your de- 
sign will be pleasing “fo the eye.” The eye, not a 
scale or a ruler, is the master. 


out on the board. Balance, here, was achieved by arranging weights 
so that they equalized each other. § 

In design, we are not concerned with how much an object 
weighs, the way we were on the teeter totter. Rather, we are con- 
cerned with how much attention it attracts, Why does an object 
attract attention? Size is one thing that attracts your eye. But, a 
small object with strong contrast or many details, can attract just as 
much attention as a larger object with little contrast and few details, 
To achieve balance, an artist must arrange his lines, values and 
colors in such a way that the eye is attracted about equally to the 
two halves of the picture. As you recall from an earlier lesson, the 
balance that you achieve can be either formal or informal, 


We find that if the small weight The three small weights bal- 

ith the larger weight be- 
cause they are equal in weight 
‘ond ore the same distance 
from the center. Large and 
small shapes balance in this 
way. 


is forther from the center and ance: 
the larger closer, then they will 
be in balance. This is asym- 
metrical bolonce. 


Balance is achieved by chang- J 
ing the space relationships. they are in balance. Although 
The two shapes of the heavier the objects on either side look 
side are placed so they ore different, their weight is the 
closer to the fulerum (center same. These principles can ap- 
point). ply to picture balance also. 


These shapes are different; yer, 


Values, like the size, of @ shape affect pictu 
bolance. Here the dark center square had to be 
made larger than the light center square to main: 
tain a formal arrangement. You really have to 
“use your eye” for this. 


This is @ voriation and further development of 
the previous example. Here, the small “eye catch- 
ing” rectangle has roughly the some amount of 
visual importance (to our eye) as the large dark 
shape. This dork accent, then, balances the 
larger area of dork tone. 


Organization 


These diagrams show how you can apply the principles of balance 
in a design, The rectangular shapes here have been placed in o 
scattered fashion with no regard to balance. It looks like chaos 
‘ond our natural reaction is to rearrange them meaningfully. To 
do so, we must sort them out and place them so they relate to 
each other. 


The circles used here are interesting becouse of the great variety 
of sizes and valves. However, they are placed in @ scattered fash- 


ion. The circles seem to “just hang there” and we can see that 
there is a need for rearranging them into a more ordered pattern. 


ae Daal 
These shapes look like toys scattered in a child’s playroom. To 
organize them, we apply the principles of balance. The design will 
not be pleasing until large counterbalances small, light equalizes 
dark. 
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it 
We have rearranged these rectangles symmetrically into two 
groups of visual interest. Like the previous examples of formal 
bolance, the left side balances with the right. Notice that what 
‘wos previously a hodge-podge of shopes is now on ordered and 
unified arrangement. 


ke 


ae 

fr eat 
By placing the circles in this manner, the design has become a dy- 
namic arrangement of picture elements. We can see how each 
Circle relates to the others in space. Notice that the large black 


in front of the large gray circle has become the visual center 
of interest. 


To achieve the “right” arrangement of these shapes, you have to 
rely on the judgment of your eye . . . your sense of artistic 
portions and balance. You might have to try several diffe 
groupings before you find the best arrangement of all the pic 
elements. ze 


Fundamentals 


Just as every musical composition must have rhythm to give it life, 
so, too, rhythm is important in picture design. It may be used in 
such a way that you won't even notice it. The repetition of dawn 
and sunset, and winter and summer is hardly thought of in terms 
of rhythm but, nevertheless, it is the very pulse that marks time 
in our lives. A constant recurrence establishes a pattern, a rhythm. 
Rhythm in design can be used subtly or it can be used forcefully to 
create a mood, tell a story or decorate, 


fs 


The repetition of line (shape, value or color) in regular inter- 
vals will establish o definite rhythmic pattern or design, 


In art, rhythm is established by using what we have previously 
called the raw materials of art (line, color, value and shape) in 
particular ways. Imaginative artists use these materials in endless 
variations to achieve the purpose of their designs. Even the use of 
a line can be relatively simple or quite complex. By repeating a per- 
fectly straight perpendicular line over and over again, you estab- 
lish a rhythmic pattern that 
made more complex by altering the weight of some of the lines or 


essentially, a design. This can be 


All the lines here are vertical except one. The emphasis is on 
the slanted line becouse it has been placed differently thon 
the rest 


Movement was created here by placing the lines in a wavy 
arrangement which flows (leads the eye) from one point to 
another. 


The circles here are all the same size and same value. The 
repetition of these circles in regular intervals gives the design 
@ strong feeling of rhythm. 


This variation of the orginal line potter yas achayed By 
changing the lengths of the lines and positioning them dif- 
ferently ot irregular interval 


Although these circles have only one tone volue, there is a 
great variety of sizes. The largest circle is emphasized be- 
cause of its comparative size. 
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by changing their relative placement. By using an undulating 
(wavy) line, you give a feeling of movement to your design. Colors, 
values and shapes ean also be repeated rhythmically in a design. 
Constant repetition of the SAME thing, however, makes for 
monotony. If you were to hear part of a musical composition 
repeated over and over and played at the same tempo and at the 
same volume throughout, you would soon lose interest. The per- 
son skilled in music knows that in order to avoid losing his listen- 


ing audience, he must make the rhythm more interesting by em- 
phasizing certain parts and, also, make the melody more interesting 
by varying the theme. Yes, “variety is the spice of life” is a time- 
worn adage, but it IS true. 

The person skilled in design making, too, must be a master at 
arranging the raw materials of art. He must be able to make his 
designs interesting by using rhythm, movement, repetition, empha- 
sis and variation in a sensitive and meaningful way. 


A great deal of variation is achieved in this design by using 
different sizes, different values and, also, by placing the 
Circles irregularly throughout. 


A®@A 


Only one value has been used throughout this arrangement 
of shapes. A pattern is established by varying the shapes 
(circle and triangle) and alternating them. 


We have arranged these rectangles to show that a certain 
area of « design can be emphasized by the use of strong 
tone value or color. The small black rectangle is the most 
‘outstanding. 
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This illustration shows that by using repetition, variation of 
tise or carved tines Its posoble to show chyston end mayer 
ment in different ways. 


Variation of the circle ond triangle theme is developed by 
adding a square shope and using different values. Because 
of their strong tone value, the black shapes are emphasized. 


The thin black wavy line at the top is repeated in variations 
of curvature and tone giving this design a feeling of “smooth” 
motion throughout. 
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Values in Design 


In observing and drawing from nature you have learned that the 
changes in color, texture and value enable an artist to see individual 
shapes. Lines are only an artist's way of indicating the edges of 
shapes — there really are no lines in nature. In planning designs, 
you can use either line or value to define the edges of shapes. The 
degree of contrast between the values of shapes will determine their 
Position of importance in the design, Designs, like realistic pic- 
tures, often have a center of interest or point of focus. 

The values in a design can also be used to set up rhythms and 
patterns of movement. The repetition of a value, a light gray for 
example, will act as a series of stepping stones to lead the viewer's 
eye through an arrangement. A repetition of contrasting valu 
light and dark, light and dark — will give an irregular, “fluttering 
quality to a desi 
appear more activ. 
values, the effect t 

Be 


ids to be more calm and peaceful 


There is no question as to which area is 
the point of focus in design “C”. The dark 
value fairly leaps out at you! Any shape 
or group of shapes can be emphasized if 
their values are in contrast with the values 

surrounding them 


In design "D” the artist framed the internal 
shapes by using dark values along the 
border. Notice how the largest dark shape 
‘on the right is balanced by the combined 
shapes of light value on the left. Can you 
‘also see that the dark value in this desi 
makes it appear heavier than design 
the light value de: 


This checkerboard effect will make the design 
and lively. Where there is less contrast between 


‘ause people usually associate weight with dark values, a low 


key design will have a solid, opaque character. On the other hand, 
a high key (light value) arrangement will look more transparent, 
delicate and airy. And, when you talk about the implied weight of 
value, you get into the subject of balance. Every design that is 
pleasing and easy to look at needs a feeling of being “in balance”. 
Even in the most chaotic arrangement, there must be some degree 
of order and balance. 

The subject of tones and values in a design wouldn’t be com- 
plete unless it covered the concept of space and depth. Most artists 
use values to shade the objects in their drawing to explain the 
object’s form — its dimensions in space. However, an artist making 
a design is not attempting to give the impression of “real things”. 
Therefore, he doesn’t usually rely on a light source or shadow 
patterns when he arranges his values. As a result, designs usually 
do not have the same feeling of deep space that you associate with 
more realistic pictures. Study the examples on this page and you 
will sce designs with limited or shallow space. 


The shapes in design “A” have all been de- 
fined through the use of line — there is only 
cone flat valve in the background. By com 
parison, the other five designs, rendered 
with tones, seem more interesting. @ 
points up that @ variety of tones will usu- 

‘lly add visual enjoyment to « design. 


Design “B” has a relatively calm and rest- 
ful appearance because of the limited val- 
vues and the lack of contrast between val- 
combination also limits the space 
or depth of the design. All the tones and 
shapes oppear to be close to the picture 
plone. 


The values in design “E” are every bit os 
light os those in "B”. However, the addition 
of line patterns and textures have made 
this design appear heavier. Surface details 
uwally make @ value or color appear 
dorker and heavier. 


Design "F” has a carnival atmosphere be- 
cause the light and dark values are spotted 
throughout ue ccavsonediccbepiion 
being grouped, as in design “D”. This spot- 
ting makes your eye hop from Baer, to 
shape. Remember, valves suggest mood, 
weight, rhythms, movement, and varying 
degrees of space and depth. 
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all quite close in v 
stands out to sor 


Color in Design 


When painting a design, there are a number of factors that will 
determine what colors you should use. The simplest guide is your 
own preference or taste. Color is an extremely personal subject; 
everyone has his own likes and dislikes. What may be praise- 
worthy in the eyes of one person may be an eyesore to another. 
Yet, if each artist does not trust his own inner voice, where is he to 
find the answer for arranging color schemes? Color wheels and 
color theories are helpful guides, but the final decision must be 
based on what seems most pleasing to the artist 

When you are not simply designing for your own interest or 
pleasure, you must consider the function or purpose for your de- 
sign. If, for example, one of your designs is going to be used as a 
pattern for a rug or set of drapes in a bedroom, you should prob- 
ably use calm and restful colors. The closely related hues that are 
found in monochromatic or analogous schemes would be good. 
On the other hand, if you are doing a birthday card, a party 
announcement or a mural for an amusement room, you would want 


more exciting, stimulating colors. 


Of the six designs on this page design "G' 
appears to be the most restful. Here the 
artist used a variety of colors but they are 
lve. Although the blue 
degree, all the colors 
tend to merge together, You can combine 
imost any number of colors, provided 
there is not too much contrast between the 
values of the colors 


In design “H” the arrangement and the ef 
fect are the reverse of the arrangement 
and effect in design “G". "H" is lively, 
stimulating design because of the range of 
color-values. Contrast is the prime quality 

in this design. 


= KN 


Adding surface patterns and textures 
tends to give a design a “busy” look. 
These additional details in design “K” also 
makes some of the colors appear richer 
and darker. The black line separating the 
shape (ond color) also gives body and 

strength to the art. 


The effect in the last design is just a reverse 
of the visual impression of "G”. In °G” the 
closeness of values produced @ tranquil 
‘ond peaceful quality. Here, in “L’, vivid 
controst makes the design fairly “jump”. 
Note the way the artist hos counterbal- 
anced the large dark shape, on the right, 

with two smaller shapes, on the left. 
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This type of design would prob- 


G 


ably call for the vivid hues of complementary or triad color schemes. 

In the same way that you choose like colors (analogous schemes) 
for one type of art, and unlike colors (complementary schemes) 
for other designs, the color-value of each piece should be con- 
sistent. In the calm and serene design, values should not have too 
much contrast. In the more vivid design, the values and colors 
need contrast and punch. The value of a color (its lightness or 
darkness) is just as important to a design as the.color itself. 

The scale of a design will also influence your color choices. 
What may look good on a small scale may be disastrous when 
blown up to larger proportions. For example, a birthday card ar- 
rangement might be pleasing, bright, gay and vivid — yet enlarged 
and repeated on a wall . . . a gigantic headache! 

In planning colors for a design, you should avoid monotony . . 
even in the quieter arrangement. Likewise selectivity is important 
in even the most vivid arrangement so that the design will have 
the feeling of oneness or unity. To establish unity in your more 
vivid arrangements, pick a major color and repeat it throughout, 


H 


Through the use of strong contrast, the 
cortist has emphasized two areas in design 
‘. The stripes and oval shapes “catch 
your eye” because they are darker than 
the surrounding colors. The stripes ond 
oval are the point of focus, the major areas 
of visual interest, in this ort. 


Here the artist has given importance to the 
red, green, and blue shapes in design "J" 
by framing them with dark colors. This is 
similar to the arrangement of design “D". 
Each of these designs has on entirely dif 
ferent choracter, yet the shapes in all 
twelve ore exactly the same! 


Diagrams by Charles E. Murphy. 
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The Experimental Approach 


You have already seen that designs are often developed to answer 
special needs. In the design of the horses, the artist had special 
goals and these helped her decide how to draw the horses. This 
same approach can be used when designing the human figure. With 
goal of illustrating strength or power, an artist would exaggerate 
the figure’s shape until it looked like Paul Bunyan or Hercules. A 
different type of figure would be needed to convey the correct 
feeling for a dance poster. Here the artist would redesign the shape 
of the figure to suggest rhythm and movement. In each case, the 
artist’s goal, or the intention of the art, would help decide how the 
figure would be designed. 

Then comes the question, do you always need a special goal or 
.ctive to make a design? Do you always have to have a definite 
‘on for making design figures? The answer is, no. Although it 


ob 
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This is not an unusually exciting nor 
‘an unusually dull photograph. It was 
picked because it is quite unspec- 
tacular and because it shows that de- 
signs can be made from any source. 


Photograph by Eric Spits. 


Here the artist hos redrawn the figures with curving 
lines. Generally, the drawing follows the figure’s natu- 
ral proportions; nevertheless, the art does not look 
realistic. When an artist changes natural forms to his 
own (new) forms and shapes, we call this designing. 


is helpful to work with a goal in mind, many interesting designs 
can be developed simply by experimentation — no goal in mind. 

The figures on this page were done without the artist trying to 
project any special characteristic or any special mood or message 
in his design. They are simply the result of applying the principles 
of design to the shapes and forms of the human figure. 

Each design on this page was started by placing a sheet of 
tracing paper over the photo of the standing figure. The artist then 
traced the figure making changes as he worked, In one example 
he used a ruler and constructed a figure of primarily straight lines. 
In another version he tried using circular shapes. For a third, he 
combined straight and curved lines (shapes). In the remaining ex- 
amples he continued to break up the natural shapes of the figure 
and to add new shapes to develop balance, variation, rhythm, etc. 


The main lines in this drawing have 
cut up the large forms of the figure 
until they appear as partsina puzzle. 
‘As a result, the lines not only define 
form and shape, they also produce 
surface patterns. 


In these last two drawings you see greater: of 
the figure’s natural proportions. The artist is now dis- 
regarding his original source, to some degree, and is 
concentrating on design principles: the repetition of 
shapes, their balonce and variety, et 
Pencil Drawings by Paul Van Demark. 


Opaque Wash Design by Zuc Zaccardi, 


The Design Language 


In many ways the photo and the drawing of the Oriental flower 
seller look alike. And yet, the art and the photography do not 
resemble each other the art does not really have the same 
shapes or details as the photograph. Saying that “it does and it 
doesn’t look the same" sounds mysterious. But, a design is not a 
mystery; it is just a special way of drawing. 

‘A designer could compare himself to a translator who changes 
ideas from English into Spanish or French. While the ideas stay 
basically the same, the way in which they are written or spoken 
changes quite a bit. When the artist developed this design, he also 
did some translating. The figure is still basically a figure, not a 
bird or butterfly; however, the naturalistic forms of the figure are 
changed into those of the “design language”. Let us study some 
aspects of this language more closely. 

‘Observe the outside contour of the figure in the photo. As in 
real life, you see many small curves, bumps and ridges along this 
outside edge. But in the design, the edges are harsh and straight, 
as if they have been drawn with a ruler. This then is one aspect of 
the design language: An artist imposes new forms and new shapes 
on the subject he is drawing. He may simplify, as in this figure or 
he may make the shapes more complex, as in some of the more 
irregular figures across the page. 

The irregular contours in the photo give a realistic appearance 
to the woman. We say she looks three dimensional. We can easily 
imagine this woman in the round: A solid form with a front, back 
and sides. But, in the design the contour has been changed to a 
simple straight edge; the three dimensional look is gone. Now the 
woman looks as flat as a paper doll. This flat impression is another 
quality typical of many designs. 


BASIC DESIGN 


This design was painted with tempera paint on illustration board. The 
original size of the figure was 10% inches tall. To oc 

edges, the artist used strips of masking tope along the outsi 
When the tope wos pulled up (after he had painted a pant leg, for exam- 
ple) the edge was perfectly straight ond “clean.” 


we the hord, crisp 
‘contours 


To describe the flatness of the design is to say that it has shallow 
or limited space. In this type of art, perspective and foreshortening. 
are not used as much as in realistic drawing. Why? That's just the 
way it is, That's the way artists translate realistic forms into the 
more personal images of design art 

In designs you will often notice that the artist exaggerates the 
surface details. This has happened in this picture. True there are 
surface details in the photo—but look at the way they are 
“boomed up” in the art. The flowers look more flowery; the 
Oriental writing is larger and bolder; new patterns have been added 
on the sleeve of the woman's blouse. This exaggeration of surface 
Js, patterns and textures adds a decorative quality to the draw- 
ing. We are using the word decorative to mean “added to” or 

‘added extra”. This is something like the interior designer who 
gives additional interest to a wall by covering it with paint or 
wallpaper. Likewise this figure is more decorative and more charm- 
ing because the artist has added extra surface details and patterns. 
This is another feature often seen in designs. 

Although designers may exaggerate surface patterns in one area 
they may completely eliminate them in another. This artist realized 
that to exaggerate one area, the flowers, for example, he would 
have to simplify other areas, the baskets. Surface details cannot 
be added all over a drawing. These patterns and details are only 
cffective when they contrast with more barren or more simple 
areas. Patterns, surface details and textures must be carefully ar- 
ranged. And while doing this the artist must use principles of 
good design: balance, emphasis, movement, rhythm and variation, 
This is as important to the design language as knowing that Buenas 
Noches, in Spanish, and Bon Soir, in French, mean good night. 


These three figures have been arranged 
into on interesting composition. Perspec- 
tive is shown by overlapping the figures. 
“J The checkerboord is the center of interest 
and the figures are grouped around it so 
«5 to lead the eye of the viewer around 
the center. The texture of the figures em- 


From DESIGN 
Copyright 1947 by Jorge Enciso, Published by Dover Publications, Ine. 
New York 14, N. ¥., a1 $1. 85 and reprinted through permission of the publishers. 
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phasizes this. 


Woo Figure Design courtesy of 


at by Jack Chipman 
Strong black silhouettes, ond harsh white 
details, give character to this design of the 
3. In contrast to the simplicity of the 
figures is the background — a vibrating 
linear pattern, 


Margo Hoff, artist 


MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO by Jorge Enciso, 


This intricate drawing shows how an ortist of 
Pre-Columbian Mexico pictured Tlaloc, the god 
of rain. And although the artist used mostly 
curved lines throughout his design, the final 
fect is not of gentleness. It is a mask that is 
rather awesome. 


Figures 


Artists everywhere and in all times have used the human figure 
in their art. The first drawing you ever did in your life was prob- 
ably a sketch of your mother, father or, perhaps, of a friend. Since 
people are so important to us in our lives, it is only natural that 
many of our drawing efforts should be of those around us. 

The figure has been drawn in many different ways and has been 
used as a symbol for many different things. Artists depict not only 
real people, but also things unseen. The north wind is often pic- 
tured as a great white puffy face in the clouds blowing icy air. An 
artist can also give substance to an abstract idea by giving it a 
human shape, Gods are pictured as adult human figures and a 


Copy by Jack Hagan, Head of Christ, 11th Century. 
The head of Christ is a design from a 
stained glass window done in Strasbourg, 
France in the 11th century. The drawing of 
the head and features is based on the 
curved line. Here the flowing lines give the 
head a very gentle look. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


These two figures show how the Japanese emphasize certain qualities of their 
subject with great skill. The femininity of the figure on the left is shown through 
the repetition of smooth flowing curved lines. The figure on 

warrior whose masculine, warrior-like qualities ore suggested by the use of sharp 
angles, straight lines and a grotesque dancing pose. 


e right is ¢ Samurai 


Actor Dancing, Kiyotada, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Woman Dancer, Kiyonobu I, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


human emotion like love is pictured as a winged child. 

Artists use the human figure in their art for different reasons, 
Their reasons may be as varied as their drawing approaches. The 
primitive artist might design a hunting scene to bring good luck to 
the hunter. Another may want to bring inspiration to himself and 
his people through pictures of their gods. Still another artist may 
simply choose to picture some folk hero or some event in history. 

But no matter how or why he pictures his subject, the artist 
can emphasize certain of its qualities through design. He can 
emphasize the forms by lines, circles, curves and colors. Drawing 
the human figure in this way is not an attempt to copy nature. 
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Advertisement courtesy of 


Visual Art Industries, Inc 


This design of “grandma” was planned 
figure, chair 
textures ond 
values. The face, hair and hands have 
been interpreted in line only. The en: 


to show the shapes of thi 
and cat by using diffe 


tire composition is basically curve: 
have been repeated over and over 


lyric opera 


oct 4-nov 29 opera house 


1963 tenth season 


Lyric Opera P 

color separations by CA magazine 
For this poster design, the artist or- 
ranged torn pieces of colored paper 
into a fantastic composition of shapes 
and colors. Although there are norecog- 
nizoble feotures, the placement of these 
shapes and repetition of colors suggests 
2 group of costumed figures dancing 
on a stage. 


This complex design took a lot of plan- 
ning. It is the work of two artists who 
used @ rather difficult medium (inlaid 
wood). These figures depict "The Medi 
eval World”. Shapes are shown by vari- 
ation in value and texture. 


The Maori warrior of New Zealand 
dances on an airline travel poster! Note 
the clever way in which the artist em- 
phosized the warrior’s fierceness. The 
figure is drawn in geometric shapes 

with crisp edges and sharp angles. 


er, John Massey, Designer, 


Door Panel Design, Orissa, India, 

Copy by Jack Hagan. 
This figure is from the Juang people of 
Middle India. Neither surface details 
nor volume were used, sill we recog- 
nize “The Hunter’. The arm holding 
the end of the arrow has been distorted 
40 that it balances the bow in the other 
hand. 


J ati 


C QANTAS 


Courtesy of ILLUSTRATORS 64, 
Hastings House, Inc,, Publishers, Leo and Diane Dillon, artists 


You certainly would never sce a person in real life that would 
look exactly like any of the people pictured here. The figures on 
these pages have all been designed to a great degree. And, notice 
the wealth of variation in these designs. Some are quite complex 
and others are relatively simple. Some designs use shape and value, 
or line and value. Others use only line. 

In cach illustration, the artist had a different purpose for por- 
traying the figure in the way he did. The methods and techniques 
used are all quite different. These designs also represent a great 
span in time, Some are hundreds of years old. Others were only 
recently created. Yet, they all show the inventiveness of the artists 


BASIC DESIGN 


Poster courtesy QANTAS, Australia’s Overseas Airline, 


in working with the material at hand — all are successful designs. 

You have already seen how it is possible to arrange straight 
lines, curved lines, colors and values to produce certain kinds of 
effects, These figure designs show how some artists have thought- 
fully put the raw materials of art together to emphasize certain 
characteristics of the subject. 

Look these designs over carefully. They are good examples of 
how the figure can be designed. Notice that no matter whether the 
design is simple or complex, all the details contribute to the final 
effect of the design. And notice especially how the various parts 
have been carefully arranged to balance in a harmonious way. 


Felt Tip Pen Design by Ray Dowsett 


For this drawing, the artist closely 
interpreted what he saw. Certain 
qualities were emphasized through 
se of the medium. The drawing line 
is vigorous, giving the features a 
craggy look os though they were 
chiseled from wood 

Wash-Of by Zac Zaccurdi 


The artist was concerned, here, mostly 


Opaque Wash Design by Paul Van Demark: 


These designs were all inspired to some 
degree by the photograph. The subject's 
facial characteristics, here, were empha- 
sized by exaggeration, by imposing new 
distinct forms over existing forms. Note the 
different kinds of lines used. 

Felt Tip Pen Design by Ray Dowsett, 


inging tones ond. geometric 
to a bolanced design. The 
the face and background 
lp indicate form and space. 


Ink and Transparent Wash Design by Janet Dowsett 


This woman is obviously dressed in her “Sun- 
day best”. She probably made it herself. In 
each design, the woman's plumpness and her 
grandmotherly appeal have been emphasized. 
The roundness of her head is the main charac- 
teristic in each design. The drawing above em- 
phasizes this most of all and reminds one of 
on elaborately decorated Easter egg. 
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Heads 


Creating designs from heads and faces has always held a special 
fascination for some artists. The shape of a person’s features or the 
shape of the head itself can suggest a design. There is plenty of 
material available for ideas, also. Wherever we go we see faces 
around us; on a busy street, on television, at work and at school. 

To be sure, some faces seem to make better subjects for designs 
than others. An old man with a wrinkled face and white beard or 
the roly-poly child with fat, round cheeks could easily suggest defi- 
nite design ideas in a drawing. But we can use almost any face in 
a design. And it can be worked out in different ways. 

The design could have a striking resemblance to the model. This 
kind of drawing emphasizes the shape of a person's most outstand- 
ing facial characteristics. The artist can also emphasize other as- 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway. 


pects by the addition of appropriate accessories, A certain type of 
headgear could identify a fireman or nurse, Golden earrings might 
suggest @ gypsy and a patch over a man’s eye might give him an 
extra touch of masculinity. 

But a design could also be developed that has little resemblance 
to the model. Indeed, the artist might not even use a model. His 
design could be based on what he knows to be the general arrange- 
ment of the features. This kind of design “breaks away" from try- 
ing to portray the subject. The artist, here, is concerned mostly 
with the arrangement of the lines and shapes in his design. 

‘The designs on this page were inspired by the photographs of 
the man and woman in costume. They illustrate some of the ways 
in which a subject can be interpreted by a truly creative artist. 


ART INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS 


WHAT TO DO 


You have i 
Ou have just seen a number of ways of using the human figure in 


coe designs. Now, it’s your turn. On this page are two 
Fark, PeoPle in Swedish costumes and one photo of Fran 
Wanton, Famous football star of the Minnesota Vikings. We 
drane ot to make two designs from these photos and send these 

‘awings in to the School. This is only practice, but we are anxious 
{0 see how well you can do even when your work isn’t for a lesson 
assignment. You will find a practice sheet in the back of your 


textbook and you c 
a ju can use a portion of one side of the paper { 
this work ae 


If yo e 
fins on hive lots of time and feel ambitious, you may want to 
nish your figure in opaque paint. If you are short of time or 


energy, you can rely on an easier, quicker medium such as ink, 
colored pencil or crayon. 


BASIC DESIGN. 


Everyone learns from imitation, so it may be helpful to imitate 
or copy the design techniques you have just studied. For example, 
you may find that by using a ruler and drawing with all straight 
lines, you can develop an interesting design figure. This might be 
especially appropriate to suggest a masculine quality of the male 
figures. As a woman has softer contours, you may want to use 
curved lines to indicate the femininity of the female figure. 

Notice the interesting costumes. These already have designs on 
them, details that you can use for your own values and pattern 
arrangements. Also look at the techniques that the artist used on 
the Oriental figure and on the head studies. Notice how he made 
use of existing patterns to elaborate and enlarge on them in his 
own art. Remember, adding or exaggerating patterns will give a 
decorative flavor to a work of art. 


Photograph courtesy Minnesota Vikings Football Club, 
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Animals 


The animal kingdom offers a great variety of subjects for design 
making. The differences in shapes, sizes and coloring among 
mals is astonishing. The design possibilities are many. The elephant 
with his big, round gray shape can be as stimulating a design sub- 


ject as a little furry mouse or « toothy alligator. 

Some animals can be humorous looking. Others can be terrify 
ing. Some are beautiful and some are ugly. The lion su; 
bravery and the mouse suggests timidity. It's no wonder, then, that 
artists throughout history have often used animal shapes in their 


ests 


designs, And the designs here show that they can be used with 


imagination, 


tM 


Cover Design by George Opperman, copyright C A magazine 
The above design was done for the cover of an artists’ magazine. We 
mentioned previously that curved lines will often suggest gentleness and 
calmness. This design is based on the circle and curved line, yet, the eflect 
is far from being gentle! The circles of the dragon's body emphosize its 
slithering, snake-like qualities. The details of line and color, repeated over 
and over, give the design a fierce, active look. 


These three designs were done several hun: 
dred years ago in Mexico. Although they 
all are from different regions, there is a 
similarity in the way they were designed. 
They have all been simplified. Shapes and 
surface patterns have also been designed, 
or re-organized, to make the ort more 


ie) 


From DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO by Jorge Enciso, 
‘Copyright 1947 by Jorge Enciso, Published by Dover Publications, Inc. 


New York 14,N. ¥., at $1.85 and reprinted through permission of the publishers. 


We have already mentioned that some of the earliest drawings 
were of animals on cave walls. These were done by a primitive 
people. Their drawing instruments, like the rest of their work tools, 
were also quite primitive. 

The world has changed considerably since those early cave draw- 
ings were done, The techniques and materials for design making 
have changed tremendously. Today artists are able to produce an 
image on a surface in hundreds of ways. Designs of animals are 
used in many different places: playroom walls, children’s toys, 
emblems for consumer goods and thousands of other places. 

Our technology has advanced to the point where we can make 


Copy by Jock Hagan, Oli Stone Age Buffalo. 


The design of this standing buffalo is 
from a cave painting in France. It is a 
remarkable drawing when we consider 
that it was done some 20,000 years ago. 
Note how the body, head, eyes, ears and 
horns have all been drawn using curved 
lines. Because the animal was quite im- 
portant to the artist for food, the bulk of 
the enimal hos been emphasized. 


The design for this skunk 
is on effective one. It has 
been handled in @ direct 
manner with the basic 
shopes shown by smooth, 
curving lines and the ger 
eral coloring indicated in 
areas of flat tone. 


Markus Low. artist; F 


M om d Troller, Art Director: Client, Geigy Dyestulls, 


ical Corporation, Ardaley, New York. 
In this design of “Figaro” the ertist made good use of the 
print medium. Note how the scratchy lines give the cat a 


scraggly, forlorn look. His back is arched ond he seems 
surprised. 


Intaglio Print by Austra Ogulis. 


ART INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS 


designs of animals appear to move as though they were real live 
creatures. The popular cartoons you see at your neighborhood 
theatre are examples of this. Animated designs are used often on 
television also. It is obvious they have appeal. 

We see designs of animals so often that we're inclined to take 
them for granted. But think what would happen if our cave artist 
were to see these cartoons. He would probably reach for his trusty 
club, But wait a minute! After his initial shock wore off, he might 
ze that the image on the screen was a design, a design not so 
different from his own . . . a design that produced certain feelings 
in him. Good designs have this quality. They can make us feel a 


rea 


certain way about them, We might not understand their meaning, 
but we can appreciate how they have been put together. 

The illustrations on these pages give us a good idea of the vast. 
possibilities for designs of animals. They have been created by 
different artists. They are from different countries and from differ- 
ent times in history. And they are all very different from each other. 

Yet, they do have something in common — all have been de- 
signed. This means that certain aspects of the drawing have been 
emphasized. They are usually emphasized for a reason. Some 
shapes have been simplified. Other shapes have become quite elab- 
orate. But they have all been worked out in an interesting way. 


This is certainly no ordinary pig. The artist 
has made him into a very special pig. This 
design is part of a series done for a story 
illustration. It is a complex design based 
fon the use of circles and curving lines. 
Note how the elaborate costume and bi- 
cycle add to this complexity. These acces- 
sories are quite out of place and make it 

‘2 very humorous design 


Courtesy of ILLUSTRATORS: 64, 
Hastings House, Inc., Publishers, "Pig Parade” 
James Grashow, artist, 1964. 


These four designs, done by a pri 
tive tribe of Indio, were drawn in 
recent times. The artist identified the 
animals by emphasizing cer 
characteristics: the bones of the fi 


the tiger's stripes; the horns of the tg 
deer and goat. a wy, QANTAS 
Poster courtesy QUANTAS, Australia’s Overseas Airline, 
You may need a second look to see that this design 


represents @ mother kangaroo with her young. Note 
how the figures have been broken up into geometric 
shopes. The background design is very important to the 
total effect. All these elements have been well combined 
to make on 


ing travel poster. 


Copies by Jack Hagan, from a Door Panel, Orissa, India. 


Insects have strange shapes. Some have wings 


and others seem to have a surplus of legs. We cartey can't eccine ic este of 


tir his dress. Not with that 


These exotic shapes can moke excellent de- bes 
signs. This drawing of a “bug” shows the 

jaginative way designs are made for con- 
temporary greeting cords. 


really 9- 
ination go on this one. The physical 
‘oppearance of the mouse has been 
changed considerably from whot it is 
in reality. He even has hoofs. The elab- 
‘orate designs on the costume together 
with the crown suggest an ornate, al- 
most regal attire. Again, the incon- 
grvous costume makes for a humorous 


Greeting Card Design by Janet Dowsett. 


Courtesy of ILLUSTRATORS’ 64, Hastings House, Inc., Publishers, 


BASIC DESIGN ‘Sheldon Goldberg, artist. 


Fur, Feathers and Scales 


Animals, birds, and reptiles are everywhere (almost). Every large 
city has a z00; every town has numerous dog and cat citizens; 
every garden is visited by birds of one type or another. And, where 
there is water, there will usually be fish, frogs and snakes. As for 
lions and tigers, rhinoceroses and raccoons, it's a rare person who 
has never seen these in books, magazines, movies or TV shows. 
Animals come in all sizes from tiny to huge. They also have a 
Wide variety of shapes. Just think of the contrast between the shapes 
of a Chimpanzee, a Cheeta, and a Chipmunk! Add to this the dif- 
ferent feather, fur and skin markings of the world’s crawling, hop- 


Photograph by Harold M. Lambert, 


Balance is a major objective in most de- 
signs. Notice here, the detail on the tail 
is balanced by the shape of the animal's 
extended front pow. This design was d 
veloped from pieces of torn poper. Details 
‘were added with pen and ink. 


ping and flying creatures, and you have enough variety for a 
lifetime of drawing. 

On these two pages you see designs that emphasize individual 
animal characteristics. In one group of drawings the artist has 
worked primarily with shapes (the thinoceros). In designing the 
second animal (the raccoon), more emphasis was placed on the 
creature's unique markings. Every animal, bird and reptile has some 
unique shape, color, size, etc., that sets him apart from all other 
species. When you learn how to exaggerate this trait you will have 
taken a big step toward making successful animal designs. 


Before starting hisdesigns, the artist studied 
this photo to discover some of the main 
characteristics of the raccoon. Notice that 
he also suggested this animal's alert and 


inquisitive expression. 


Without the black mask ond the striped 
toil, you might mistake this litle fellow for 
@ squirrel or even a beaver. This points up 
how important surface details are in de- 

signing animals, birds and reptiles. 


Fol 


of contrasting values and textures were 


used to create this design. The light tone on the 
‘onimal’s body is actually a bath towel; the dark 
mask of the face, a piece of heavy, black felt. 
Details were painted with opaque paint, An 
‘ ‘unusual combination, yet, a very effective way 
to show the fur end color markings of Mr. 


Here the exira shape of the extended forepaw was 
not needed because the tones on the tail and body 
are quite close in value. This closeness of tone and 
detail makes these two shopes roughly equal in visual 
interest: they balance. 


Animal Designs by Zac Zaccardi, 
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Photograph by Harold M. Lambert. 


The rhino is o beefy monster covered with grotesque, yet foscinat- 
ing shields of leathery hide. In the following designs, the artist has 
placed the greatest amount of emphasis on this animal's shape. 
The surface details ore secondary in these drawings. 


He has also 


by Paul Van Demark 
To get the impression of the rhino's rough 
hide, the artist layed @ sheet of tracing 
paper over a leather-bound book and 
made a “rubbing” with a black crayon. 
Next, he cut this textured paper into sim: 
ple shapes. These were pasted down to 
allow the white paper to show between 
each shape. This white outline isolates and 
emphasizes the individual shapes. 


WHAT TO DO 


On these pages you have seen examples of animals designed, 
first to emphasize shape, and second to emphasize pattern (texture 
and detail). The art of the raccoon, which emphasized detail, also 
had highly designed shapes. And in the rhino designs, where the 
emphasis was on shape, the artist also made use of patterns and 
textures. This shows that you seldom use only shape or only details 
or patterns in a design, You may emphasize one over the other; 
however, you usually combine both. With these thoughts in mind, 
We want you to do one practice drawing from the two photos below. 
This is just practice work, but we do want you to send it in to the 
School when you mail your lesson assignments. You can put this 


BASIC DESIGN 


By using @ heavy black outline the artist has drawn 
our attention to the unusual shope of this animal. 
preted the soft and rounded forms 
of the rhino with harsh, sharp corners. This tech- 
nique gives o blocky look to the rhino, another ap- 
proach to “spotlight” the weight ond bulk, the main 
characteristics of this onimal 


Opaque Wash Design by David Kline, 


The third version of the rhinoceros is uni- 
fied by a flowing rhythmical line. In many 
places this conforms to the actual shope 
of the cnimal; in other areas, the artist 
added new shapes and details to make his 
design more interesting. Each design is di 

ferent yet each coptures the characteristics 
(the size and shope) of this bizarre creature. 


Opaque Wash Design by Ray Tollefson. 


‘on one corner of the practice paper (in the back of your book) or 
you may use your own practice paper. 

Do only one animal design. Pick either the bison or the penguins, 
And remember, even though you may choose to emphasize the 
interlocking shapes of the bison, you may also want to exaggerate 
his shaggy hair. And, although you exaggerate the unusual mark- 
ings of the penguins, you will also want to experiment with their 
body shapes. Don’t feel that you have to follow the exact propor- 
tions in the photograph. You can exaggerate, simplify, elaborate 
or do whatever you feel is best to get the main characteristics of 
cither the bison or the penguins. 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway. 
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Nature 


The forms and shapes found in nature provide a limitless source of 
design ideas. Artists have always turned to nature (flowers, trees, 
foliage, etc.) for inspiration . . . and with good reason, Nature has 
some important lessons to teach concerning variety in shape, in 
details and in color combinations 

Nature, in her abundance, has produced great varieties of plant 
life. Nature creates in a dynamic way. The shapes of plants, 
flowers and trees can be exciting. And the variations in shapes, 
sizes and species offer the artist unlimited design possibilities. The 
sizes and shapes vary with the season and location. Those found 
in a tropical climate are different from those found in a cold 
climate, The palm tree is quite different from the evergreen tree 
Each has a certain kind of shape, certain unique details. Even those 
of the same species are not identical! There are never two shapes 


‘Opaque Wash Design by Paul Van Demark 
This tempera painting exhibits four characteristics typical of many con 


rather than actual copy. it has been rendered without the use of per 


a little more than a backdrop behind subject 


How different these flowers are from those 
above. Here each blossom is clearly de- 
fined. Shapes are trimmed to their essence; 
textures are framed by clean oreas of 

negotive space. 

Pen and Brush and Ink Design by Janet Dowsett 


On the left, below, is a charming drawing that appeared in recent annval of illustration. 
Next to it is a copy of a 4th Century Tapestry hanging in the museum of Musee de Cluny, 
Paris. The first is so new that the paint is hardly dry; the second so old that it is actually 
falling apart. Yet, how similar these two designs are. Both ore the result of an artist imposing 


new order and new rhythms on forms from nature, 
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Courtesy of ILLUSTRATORS’ 64, 
Hastings House, Inc., Publishers, 
Yoko Mitsuhashi, artist. 


Branches, Leaves and 
Copy by Jack Hagen. 


temporary designs. The subject is an imaginative interpretation of nature 


spective or foreshortening. There is an exaggeration of surface details 
that octs as a relief 10 the simple silhouette shapes. The background is 


that are exactly alike. All the leaves in a tree are a little different 
from one another. And although the flowers in a field may look 
alike from a distance, closer examination will reveal slight varia- 
tions in shape, coloring, number of petals and so forth. The trees 
and flowers in your own area could give you some good ideas for 
a design. And you have only to go out of doors to study them. 
‘efully. Examine the trunk from top to bottom, 
The branches turn in unexpected directions. They don't just grow 
straight up or straight out, They have irregular formations. All plant 
life grows in much this same manner. The directions they take are 
sometimes surprising and this element of surprise makes designing 
from nature new to each artist, new to each generation. 

The artist who wishes to use “nature” forms in a design has a 
vast amount of material from which to select. In deciding what to 


Brush and Ink Design by George Terp 
A strong influence of the decorative peasant 
‘ort of Northern Europe can be seen in this 
design. The subtle rhythm of leaves and 
branches are worth close attention. Both 
tend to swing back into the design to set up 
uninterrupted visual paths. These winding 
branches with their twisting leaves might 
have produced visual chaos if it hadn't been 
for the tree's symmetrical structure, 


, 4th Century Tapestry, 
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use and how to organize it, his first consideration should be the 
Purpose of the design. Where will it be used? What is it for? He 
ize his design with an eye to these objectives 
y. He must adapt the shapes and forms in nature. 
He must create order from the “chaos” of nature 

Flowers, trees, grain and shrubs have their own particular 
cteristics, their own “kind of shape”. When working out a 
design, artists often emphasize these characteristics throu 
tion. This is done in different ways. Any or all of the 
(shape, detail and coloring ) can be changed significantly. The artist 
will change these to suit his design. He will establish a new order of 
things. He might simplify a shape or make it more complex. He 
might eliminate all details or add many more. And he might change 


chi 


the color scheme or use no color. He emphasizes what he considers 


The grapevine pattern is a symmetrical or- 
rangement formed by four spray-like motifs 
with a common center. The bronches make an 
°X" and give stability to the more delicate 
arrangement of stems and leaves. The four 
branches, and their leaves, are so close that 
we tend to read these mony shapes as a 
single design unit. 
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Opaque Wash Design by Zac Zaccardi 
Here is a bold bouquet! The rich value contrast on the 
flowers and the heavy lines encompassing them gives this 
art the appearance of a stained glass window. Although 
the flowers and ferns are rendered in a bold and spon- 
taneous manner, they have been carefully arranged to 
balance in the the tiny pot. 
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most important, For example, there are different kinds of evergreen 
trees. Most are basically triangular: large at the bottom, pointed 
at the top. We can associate the shapes of the triangle and the ever- 
green tree. If we color the triangle green, the association is 
strengthened. The triangle, then, becomes a symbol for the tree, 

The Christmas tree is designed in many ways. These designs are 
made especially for greeting cards, wrapping paper, package de- 
signs, etc. But no matter how clever the design, it always conforms 
to the basic shape of the tree. It always conforms to a triangle. 

With so many subjects from which to choose, and so many ways 
of organizing a design, an artist may always find new and exciting 
material for his work. The designs on these pages are only a 
sampling of how some artists have used the shapes and forms of 
nature in decorative and stylized designs. 
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Natural growing elements may fol- 
low chaotic patterns. In a design, 
however, the artist rearranges these 
free growing forms into ordered 
patterns. 


Pen and Ink Design by Janet Dowsett 
Artists return again and again to nature for 
inspiration. They are also strongly influenced 
by ort trends from cultures past and present. 
This combination of observation and imitation 
is one of the surest ways to promote creat 
tolent. Here you see the proof of this excellent 
method of study. The twining flower design is 
cn eriginal drawing, yet it makes use of the 
beautiful “loose loop” motif so typical of the 
Art Nouveau movement of the late 19th and 
early 20th Century. 


Although each apple is an individual shape, 
the ortist drew these os if they were all inte 
locking ports in @ puzzle. The edges of the 
‘opples flow into each other, cutting and disse 
ing large shapes into smaller and smaller 
shopes. It’s asf the artist never lifted his crayon 
from the poper but let the line flow back and 
forth across the entire design. This is a spon- 
taneous design where the artist made changes 
“as he went along”. It has an entirely di 

character from the more colculated orra 
ment of the grape leaf design. Both are suece: 
ful translations from shopes found in nature. 


Crayon Drawing by Paul Van Demark, 
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Searching for Subjects 


In theory, any subject may inspire a beautiful design. However, 
some subjects seem difficult to work with just because we are too 
with them. Our eye becomes accustomed to the people and 
our everyday surroundings. We see these things so often, 
we take them for granted. Consequently, the man on the Iowa farm 
often dreams of painting mountains while the parched westerner 
longs to draw sea and surf. There is nothing wrong with thinking 
he grass is greener somewhere else", In fact, when your designs 
begin to lack inspiration, when your work looks dull and repetitious, 
it may be time to search out new horizons. 
You may find inspiring subjects ten or ten thousand miles from 
home. You may actually travel to some new country or you may 
hieve the same results by studying photographs. However, never 
overlook the possibility of finding a good subject in your own back 
yard. Perhaps those flowers or rocks or trees you see every morning 
when you leave the house deserve a little closer examination. 
Regardless of your means of exploration, you will find variety 
in the many faces of the land. Rocks, hills and mountains are rich 
with shapes and colors, Grass ids and barren trees offer 
ready made subjects for linear compositions. Foliage and flowe 
in their various growths, are ready made patterns and arrange- 


Photograph by Harold M, Lambert 
The shapes of the blossoms and 

petals have been modified in 

this ink drawing. Nevertheless, 

the design stil hos @ strong 

resemblance to the photo- 

graph. The smooth flowing 

lines of the stems give these 

flowers a graceful look, like 

two dancing figures. 


A felt pen was used on soft 
oper to produce this kind of 
drawing line. The basic con- 
struction of the leaves ond 
petals was emphasized through 

line only. 
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ments of shapes. “Nature’s abundance is without end!” 

Skies present the final challenge. On a clear, cloudless day the 
sky looks like little more than a continuous solid color. Yet, to 
leave one area of a design solid and unbroken might give the art 
an unfinished appearance. A “blank” sky may also look out of 
balance when seen against the many shapes and values of Jand 
and foliage. Then again, a simple sky might be just the right con- 
trast for an extravagant collection of details. Yes, the sky is a 
challenge. But it is only one of the many the artist finds when he 
sets out to design from nature. 

No matter whether you travel far for new subject matter or look 
for it at home, nature provides a myriad of things to draw. It is up 
to the artist to realize the design potential of each thing. An artist 
can find beauty in both the commonplace and the unusual. Flowers 
have a universal appeal. They delight the sense of smell and, most 
important to the artist, the sense of sight. Mountains can be awe- 
inspiring and also can be a visual treat. The design possibilities of 
these things, of course, are many. The rose pictured at left and the 
landscape on the opposite page served as inspiration for the ac- 
companying designs. Each design is different, Each is the result of 
a different approach, a differesit emphasis. 


The form of the flower, here, 
was defined through an or- 
rangement of different values 
of gray. The particular shapes 
of these tone areas suggest the 
> ° stom ond leaves. 


7 Designs by George Terp. 


This design bears no resem- 
blance to the photograph. But 
it is @ design of a flower. The 
artist's intention here wos not 
to bose his design on the rose, 
but to create a design sug- 
gested by it. He emphasized 
important parts of the 
flower He simpiRed the parts 
to their essential shopes. 
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Photograph by Harold M. Lambert 


Our artist lives amid the toll buildings of the city. To his 
eyes, this photo of the mountain range was new, different 
and challenging. Although he did not copy the photo, he 
did find it @ good springboard for expressing himself in 
aint. 

For speed in recording ideas, he pencil sketches were done 
quite small, 4” by 7”. This finished art was enlarged to 
roughly 9” by 11” and was painted with opaque tempera 
paint. This design follows the general arrangement of 
sketch number three quite closely, yet is not an exact copy. 
Observe that the artist continued to make changes in the 
arrangement of shapes and values. The heavy line used 
to define the rocks, trees, mountain, etc., gives the art the 
‘appearance of a stained glass window. This line serves 
two purposes: first it tends to unify or join all the elements 
and secondly, by outlining the areas, the impression of 
space is considerably reduced. 

In the first sketch the artist has interpreted the landscape 
in rough, blocky fashion. Details have been simplified or 
eliminated. The enlargement of the pine tree and the in 
troduction of the sun “fils” the sky and balances the shape 
of the mountain, In the second sketch the mountain is more 
nearly centered in the composition. The introduction of a 
new pine tree in the right foreground has replaced the rock 
that appeared in this area in sketch number one. The final 
sketch shows a shift back to a closer interpretation of the 
photo. Take particular note of the sky. Through the use of 
line and value, the artist has given the same decorative 
quality to the sky that he has in rendering the mountains, 
trees and foreground rocks. 


WHAT TO DO 


The demonstrations on these pages show different ways of de- 
signing things in nature. Remember, anything can be designed: a 
majestic mountain and a tiny flower both have potential. Perhaps 
you have already been eyeing some of the plants in and around 
your home. Below are pictured four nature forms: a flower, a leaf, 
and two stems with leaves, Look at these carefully. Work out a 
design using any three of these forms. You may use whatever 
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‘Opaque Wash Design by Paul Van Demark. 


medium you want. It is a good idea to work out your design on 
tracing paper before attempting your finished work. Put your final 
design on the same side of your practice sheet as your animal 
design. Work it out in either a square, rectangular or circular 
shape, Remember to send in this practice work together with your 
lesson assignments. 


Z 
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Objects 


There are many objects that can be used effectively in a design 
Man-made objects such as automobiles, frying pans, windmills and 
castles have especially appealing shapes. These shapes are unusual 
and, because we're familiar with them, have special meanings for 
us. But to the person who wants to make designs from these 
shapes, they should be more than just appealing. 

The artistic person sees beauty in many different objects. He 
senses qualities in an object that others less sensitive do not even 
notice, He will be intrigued by the design possibilities of a par- 
ticular shape. The object could be of relatively little material value 


It doesn't have to be elegant or exotic. Some artists have even 
found old shoes and junk cars worthy of a drawing. Others are 
fascinated by the patterns of buildings in a city skyline or by the 


Pencil a 


d Transparent Wash Design by George Terp 
The smoke from the stack of this machine indicates 
that it is really working hard. We know, however, 
that it is actually quite incapable of doing any 
work. The design is strictly imaginative. Note how 
the shapes, tones, and the rectangular ond circular 
shapes balance with each other in this arrangement 
The artist was most concerned with achieving the 
right balance in this composition. 


the entire design. 


Opaque Wash Design by Jack Hagan. 


This design could very well have been inspired 
by on actual subject. It might have been the 
artist's own chair and drawing board. The 
shapes have been altered to com 
other in this arrangement. The curlicues of the 
table stand are in contrast to the angular 
shapes of the chair, drawing board ond lamp. 
Note how the heavy black lines and tones unify 


¢ shapes of farm machinery. Almost any object can be used. 
Can you see how the design possibilities using objects are prac- 
tically limitless? 

When considering an object for design, the artist would be most 
interested in what it looks like. He would be concerned with its 
shape, its outline, its color and surface detail. His concern would 
be with how to interpret these things and how to best arrange 
them in his design. This is, essentially, the great challenge of 

design” 

The artist can change the shapes he sees. How much he changes 
them will depend on his inclination, Or, if he wants to, he can 
invent new shapes. Also, remember we mentioned that an artist 
can impose new forms over existing forms. And he can do this in 


Print by Dean Hiecker, courtesy Minnesota Manufacturing and Mining Company. 
This design is of the famous church of San Marco in 
Venice. The technique is a recently developed printing 
process. Note the unusual arrangement of the objects 
in the picture. The entire church has been crowded 


ent each into the upper part of the picture. The converging lines 


and the doves ot the bottom of the picture give the 
design a feeling of space and also break up the lower 
port of the picture plone. 
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whichever way he feels best suits his design. He can vary his 
medium and experiment with technique. He can develop new color 
schemes and introduce new and different surface textures. 

His design can be a creation of beauty. It can be simple or com- 
plex. It can be humorous or it can be inspirational. It can be 
almost anything he wants it to be. The total effect of the design is 
up to the artist and in this he is limited only by his own intellect 
and artistic abilities, Imagination, however, is important. Don't 
be afraid to give your ideas a try. If they don't work . . . well, start 
over. Try again! Your next attempt might be just the right one. 

A surprisingly large number of students complain that they are 
nation, They feel their 
can’t create an object, 


unable to develop their powers of imag 
drawing ability is developing, but that th: 


Opaque Wash Design by Zac Zaccardi 
How differently the elements in this design have been arranged. 
The boats are closely grouped together. They overlap one an: 
other so that their silhouettes are almost one. The color scheme 
is vivid and gives the design a warm feeling. And although the 
artist did not indicate any water, he makes us feel its presence. 
We “know" the boats are floating on water. These things com. 
bined make for an unusual approach to designing. 


Look carefully at the shapes in this 
design. The shapes are familiar to us. 
We should recognize them immedi 
otely as houses. They have a basic 
rectangular construction with chim- 
neys and gabled roofs. There is 
smoke coming out of the chimneys 
‘ond the sun is above them in the sky. 
But let's look at them more objective- 
yl Careful examination shows that 
these are actually only geometric 
shapes of tones. Because these 
shopes have the same shapes as 
houses, they have become symbols 
of houses to us. Note how the areas 
of black help to balance the entire 

design. 
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Collage by George Terp. 


develop a design or make a composition purely through imagina- 
tion. This lesson should be of special help in this respect. 

The design examples used throughout this lesson show how dif- 
ferent artists have interpreted certain subjects. We have seen that 
they were able to achieve results by applying the principles and 
fundamentals of design to their work in an imaginative way. These 
examples, then, are valuable lessons in design making and a defi- 
nite help in developing your power of imagination. 

The designs on these pages show a great deal of imagination, 
They are exciting designs. There is a great variety of subject matter, 
mediums and techniques used. Some are rather simple, others are 
quite complex. But they have all been composed with an imagina- 
tive use of the mediums and the design principles 


The arrangement of these objects is 
very unusual. The tall-medieval castle 
‘ot the top isin sharp contrast to the low 
cargo ship at the bottom of the design. 
® Nevertheless, the design is well orga- 
nized, Note how the large areas of tone 
in back of the boat help to balance with 
the buildings ot the top. The circle and 
curves in the drawing of the sun con- 
trast with the geometric angles of the 
rest of the design. 


A Commercial Art Sample rendered by Lou Perkowski, 
of McNamara Brothers, Inc., Detroit, Michigan. 


Bethlehem. 


Christmas Card Design by Mrs. Sharon Reeves Elzaurdia. 
This design is a rather complex arrangement of shapes and 
colors. Obviously, this is nof a realistic street scene. Build- 
ings could not possibly lock exacily like this. The artist 
was mostly concerned with composing the elements so the 
total effect of the design would suggest the town of 
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When designing group of objects, itis wise to use o theme such 
5 the “breakfast” theme shown here. A pleasing arrangement 
of objects should include variety in shopes and sizes, ete. And, 
the arrangement should also have objects of similar characteris 
tics such as the round oranges, plates, cup and bowl. 


These five drawings show how the artist began to sys- 
tematically redraw the bottle using the principles of de- 
sign. The idea of repetition is expressed in the many ovals 
‘and circles of the final art. The principles of balance in- 
spired the creation of the new shapes around and be 

the bottle. 


If you try the exploding method, your first step is to pull the 
shapes apart, slightly. You are free also to redraw these shapes 
‘end to reposition them to fill empty areas in the design. Observe 
that the wedge shapes of the orange, and the flower petals 
(from the bowl) have been relocoted, 


New shapes can be developed by dividing existing ones. Study 
the plate under the cereal bowl and the orange closest to the 
toaster. Observe also the repeated ellipse (from the coffee cup) 
and the newly introduced sugar bowl (above the coffee cup). 


An Unusual Approach 


As you study the progression of these demonstration drawings, you 
may get the feeling that the objects are exploding. The sides, tops 
and bottoms of the objects seem to fly off in every direction. And, 
as they go sailing, they multiply! Finally, from out of nowhere, 
new shapes appear. Boom allekezam —a catsup bottle, a toaster, 
a coffee pot and a cereal bowl are suddenly designed! 

Our gentle artist used neither dynamite nor a sorcerer’s wand 
to develop these designs. Yet he did explode shapes and he also 
introduced new shapes into the design. You can easily see the 


In the artist unifies many of the 
19 © series of connecting lines. The 
addition of tone also helps unify accent and subordinate different 
shapes in the design. 

Pencil Drawings by Paul Van Demark. 


exploding and creating technique illustrated in the series of the 
catsup bottle. The first drawing is a realistic sketch of the bottle, 
The next three show the bottle as it “blows apart”. Finally, in the 
fifth drawing, new shapes are created to balance and tie together 
the design. This same approach is also shown in the step-by-step 
demonstration of the kitchen still life. In all of these drawings you 
will notice that the artist has altered various shapes as the designs 
developed. Such drawing changes were necessary in order to achieve 
balance, emphasis, rhythm and so forth in the finished design. 
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Unlimited Possibilities 


How many designs can an artist make from a single subject? This 
is a question without answer, or rather, the answer (the number 
of designs) depends on the individual artist's versatility and his 
ative vision. The impressionist painter Monet did hundreds of 
studies of the Rouen Cathedral — in the spring, in the summer, in 
the fall and in the winter, Cezanne is famous for his apple com- 
Positions; Morande for his bottles; Marine used a horse and rider 
theme in his designs; while in our own time, Walter Keane has 
attained prominence doing little children with big, sorrowful eyes. 
On this page you see four variations of a house. These are only 
four of a hundred or more design possibilities that an ambitious 


The crisp edges — masked off with masking tope 
and cleaned up with opaque white—and the three 


values plus black, give a bold and dramatic char. 


bold and graphic presentation of a house. 


PT 


In this design you see line, pattern and grada- 
tions of tone all combined into one harmoni:- 
ous unit, Simple shapes are subdivided by 
complex shapes, light tones are flanked by 
dork tones, white spaces are enhanced by 
neighboring areas of detail. Yet not every 
‘rea is different from every other. The repe- 
tition of certain areas and certain patterns 

gives unity to this design, 


acter to this old mansion. Originally this and the 
other three drawings measured 11 and ¥2 inches 
from the top of the weather vane to a line even 
with the bottom of the stirs. This is a simple yet 
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and creative artist might easily develop from this same house. 

Contemporary and historical buildings offer many design possi- 
bilities. The silhouette of a building may be redesigned as well as 
the smaller internal shapes, the windows, doors, chimneys and 
porches. Problems of organization and control also present them- 
selves in the handling of patterns and textures: Shingles, bricks, 
siding, railings and fire-escapes. Every building, whether a house, 
shop, barn, coop or factory, can be executed in line, value, color 
or a combination of these. Though if you were looking for a good 
subject for a design you do not have to look far . . . across the 
street possibly, or out toward the south forty. 


Unlike the simple arrangement of tones and values 
in the first design, this house is a complex organiza- 
tion of shopes and patterns rendered in only one 
value. Bricks, shingles, wood siding and other pat- 
terns produce exciting variations for the eye to 
study. Solid reas of tone, on the other hand, act 
5 refreshing relief areas in which the eye can rest. 
Such islands of tranquility are necessary in any de- 
sign containing vivid patterns or textures. 


Here is an entirely new approach, unlike 
either of the previous designs. Instead of the 
flowing, "moving’ characteristics usually asso- 
cioted with a line drawing, this ort has a solid, 
compact look. This is the effect of the con- 

trasting and closely packed line patterns, 


Designs by Jack Hagan. 
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Repeat Pattern Designs with a Potato 


Similar shapes, lines, values or colors will create a pattern. A pat- 
tern organized so that it is pleasing to look at becomes a repeat 
pattern design. By repeating a group of lines roughly the same 
length and width doesn’t require great effort or skill. However, if 
you want to repeat a complicated shape, exactly the same every 
time, you indeed need skill. Duplicating the same shape in color 
or tone not only demands skill, but also, sheer physical stamina. 
This demanding work can be considerably reduced if an artist 
knows how to use basic methods of printing and stenciling. In the 
following pages you will be introduced to some of these techniques. 
These should help you speed up your production and add a new 
touch of professionalism to your designs. 

On this page are designs printed with a potato. The artist first 


cut a design in the potato and then through a process of “stamp- 
ing” he made a repeat pattern. Here is a detailed explanation of 
how this is done 

First the artist took a raw potato and cut it in half, not from 
end to end, but through the potato's middle, Next he took one of 
these halves and cut small sections out of the flat surface (cut end) 
of the potato. He then mixed a quantity of paint on his palette and 
pressed the potato into this. He then pressed the ink surface of the 
potato onto a sheet of paper. When he lifted the potato away from 
the paper there was an “impression”, or duplication of the detail 
that he had cut in the potato end, This is a very simple form of 
printing a design and yet it is a very effective technique for repeat- 
ing a particular design in order to make a larger design pattern. 


r Ne 


This design looks like the spokes of o wheel, one that has 
lost its rim. The center and spoke shapes are the part of the 
pototo that received ink when the potato was pressed on 
the polette. The white areas between the spokes are the 
grooves the artist cut out of the potato end. 


Potato prints do not always have to echo the 
round shape of the potato itself. Here you see 
the other shapes get successively the artist has cut away both sides and center 
lighter in valve. The darkest "im- shapes to give new character to his potato print. 


Notice in this design that one 
shape is very dark and that all of 


pression” was printed just after | — 
the potato had been inked. The 
remaining impressions become 
lighter becouse there was less and 
less ink on the end of the potato 
after each “stamping”. 


There are many other materials that can be used 
to make simple design patterns. In fact, anything 
that will “take” paint or ink, any shape or texture 
can be utilized. Here are a few examples: a leaf; 
fingerprints; styrofoom; a sponge; burlop; 
‘grained wood; @ lemon half. 


Fingerprints 


tuitive designs as the individual 
impressions do not follow any 
definite or exact plan. Later you 
will see that repeat patterns may 
‘also be organized on a grid so 


thot the initial shape is repeated 
exactly, in sequence. 


Cutting a Stencil 


With a stencil you can easily make one or a dozen designs. Once 
you cut the basic shapes in your stencil, you can work as long as 
the stencil and your muscles “hold out”. Simple stencils can be 
cut in tracing paper. Vellum or chip board is better. Acetate is 
ideal. 

The principle of using the stencil is very easy to understand. The 
stencil acts as a guide so that you can make any number of exact 
copies of a shape or group of shapes. A stencil works like a mask 
‘or frame keeping your paint or your pencil lines inside a definite 
border. For your first experiment with a stencil, you can draw three 
or four random shapes on a sheet of acetate, chip board or light 
cardboard. Keep these shapes simple so that you won't spend too 
much time cutting around tight corners. After you have planned 


Photograph by The Bureau of Engraving, Inc 
In the photo you can observe the holes cut in the stencil and the 
sponge the artist used to dab paint into these openings. When 
working, always lay the stencil on your paper and hold it down 
with firm pressure. Do not lift the stencil away from the paper until 
the opening has been thoroughly saturated with paint. 


The large horizontal shope has been used twice (the 
smaller rectangle shape a dozen times). The odvan- 
tage of the stencil, as you can see, is the al 
‘accurately repeat a shape as many times os desired. 
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a variety of different shapes take a safety razor or exacto knife and 
cut the shapes out. When you cut around the line defining the 
shape completely, the shape will fall out leaving a hole. This 
hole-shape is your guide. The area around it is the mask. 

In the photo below you can sec that the artist used a sponge 
when he colored in the shapes of his design. Brushes are also suit- 
able for stencil work. Either a water base paint, like your tempera 
colors or an oil base paint can be used. One important thing to 
remember, however, is that the paint should not be too thin, too 
watery. If you use a fairly thick paint it will be less likely to bleed 
or run under the edges of the shape cut in the stencil. Also, re- 
member to pick the stencil up off the paper carefully, don't let it 
slip or slide or you will smear the shape just painted. 


~z 


In this simple design, done with a stencil, the artist used 
the same red in three of the shapes, to give unity 
through color repetition. The horizontal blue shope 
acts asa stabilizer for the smaller shapes surrounding it. 


Here the artist is beginning 10 get the full use of his 
stencil. He has made accurate repeats of the long 
horizontal shope (one in green, one blve). The yellow 
shapes have been used twice also, New colors r 
from overlopping stencil shapes. 


From the seven original shapes cut in the stencil, the 
artist composed this charming house design. No new 
shapes have been added. The houses were devel- 
oped by repeating the pentagon shape (five sided 
shape) and by using other holes in the stencil to 
indicate the windows, chimneys, and doors. 


‘Stencil Designs by Charles E. Murphy. 
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A New Printing Medium 


The 3M Company (Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany) has recently come out with a new product that will be as 
joyously received by the designer as sunshine and rain are by a 
growing plant. With this new material, printing repeat pattern and 
1 motif becomes “almost” child's play. A design that 
might have previously taken several days to execute, if cut in 
wood or linoleum, can now be finished in several hours! The name 
of this artist's dream: 3M Brand, Print-Makers Plate. 

The same general printing method used with the potato print is 
also used when working with the Print-Maker. Any area in the 
design that is not to be printed as a color or value is cut away. The 
rts of the potato or the 3M plate that remain will “take” ink 
and will leave an impression when brought in contact with a sheet 
of paper. With the potato you pressed the carved end into a palette 
of color. As you will probably be making larger designs with the 
3M product, you will need a brayer or small hand roller to ink 
your design. Then, to make the impression of your design on 
paper, you place the paper against the inked surface and apply 


single desi 


Designs can be drawn directly on the Print 
Maker surface. A sketch can also be trans 
ferred by placing the drawing design-side 
down on the plate and rubbing the back of 
the paper with a spoon. 


Here is the first print of the background shape 
used in the bird design. The white spaces are the 
areas that the ink roller did not touch. Note the 
variety in size and spacing of both the positive 
and negative areas. 


yl 


By stopping periodically to moke a pri 
artist can check his progress. If any area of the 
design is un-satisfactory, he can then “lift” this 
section and replace it with a new piece of 
Plate-Maker. 


Here the artist peeled the protective liner off 
the back of the Print-Maker. This exposed the 

‘built in” odhesive backing. He then spaced 
‘ond pressed the shapes on a block of wood. 


pressure by rubbing the back of the paper with the back of a large 
spoon, or other blunt instrument. Hand printing presses are also 
available. 

The plate maker of course is tremendously more versatile as a 
printing medium than is the potato. With the potato, you are 
always limited in size. Not so with the 3M product. Also, in time, 
a potato will rot and “break down”. There are no such technical 
problems with the plate maker ’s made to last. And, the 
final feature of 3M Brand, Print-Makers Plate is its flexibility and 
the ease with which it can be cut. 

One thing you must remember when cutting a print is that you 
are working in reverse and therefore the print will be a mirror 
image of your original design. This may take a certain amount 
of mental gymnastics. For example, if you want the movement of 
your design to go from right to left, you have to draw it from left 
to right. Designs can be printed on any paper, in theory. However, 
most artists like “rice paper” because it takes the impression with- 
out “bleeding” and because it won't rip when being burnished. 


Photographs by The Bureau of Engraving, Inc 
This photo shows the design completely cut, 
ofter being inked, printed and then wiped 
clean again. Large shapes can be cut with a 
scissors; small details with a knife, chisel or 


other gouging tool 
Here the artist used @ knife to cut small accent 
shapes in his design. He also “slipped” several 
of these smaller pieces out of their original posi- 


tion. He then applied pressure to them, and once 
again they were held firmly in place by the 


adhesive back on the Plate-Maker. 
: i i 


In the final design the artist cut several simple 
leaf patterns and also added gradations of tone 
(from an inked finger!) The advantage of cutting 
@ design like this is that it can be printed over, 
‘and over again, exactly the same every time. 

Designs by Charles E. Murphy. 


Repeat Patterns 


Repeat patterns can be grouped into two definite categories. In 
the first the design motif is not repeated in any specific order or 
sequence. This is an Intuitive method where the artist develops 
the pattern of repeated shapes “as he works”. 

The second type of repeat pattern follows a definite pre-deter- 
mined plan or sequence. A design of this nature is worked out on 
a grid of similar sized squares. This might be called a mathe 
matical or calculated approach to making a repeat pattern 
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Before making this repeat pattern 
design, the artist cut a single figure 
design, Next he lightly sketched a 
grid on his paper and then re 
peated this figure in every square 
of the grid. 


° : e ‘ e ‘ ° ; 
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This is a new design cut from a 
new sheet of 3M Print-Makers Plate. 
Here the artist again filled every 
square in the grid but this time, the 


figures, not the background, made 
the “impression” 


You have already seen an example of the Intuitive repeat pat- 
tern in the potato prints. On this page, you see a second method: 
designs systematically repeated on the skeleton of a grid. In each 
example on this page the artist first worked out a plan sketch to 
determine the areas where the design motif would be “stamped” or 
printed. In the first example you can still see the grid plan, the 
horizontal and vertical white lines separating the repeat designs of 
the figure. The grid is less obvious in the other examples. 


Again you see a version of the al- 
ternating pattern. With a design 
cut in a substantial substance such 
€@8 the 3M product, a wood or lino- 
leum block, @ person could make 
his own greeting paper or wall- 
Paper. 


In this design all of the dark figures 
run on a diagonal as do all the 
light figures. A variety of different 
(individual) designs such os birds, 
flowers or bees might also be ar- 
ranged if more variety weredesired. 


In the upper left corner you see 
seven figures arranged into a large 
design (note the small grid). This 
large design —of seven figures — 
has then been repeated on a larger 
grid. Such accurate repetition 
would be impossible without the 
id of grids, both large and small. 

Designs by Charles E. Murphy. 
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This design follows o checkerboard 
sequence. Every other square (of 
the grid) is left blonk. It has a light- 
er, airier quality due to the many 
‘emply spaces. 


ae 


Free Form Design 


A free form design is basically a work of art that does not repre- 
sent anything in nature or any man-made object. Free forms are 
created from the artist’s imagination. The term itself is somewhat 
self explanatory. In a free form design, shapes and values, lines 
and colors, are free to take any form that the artist wants them 
to. A free form design might look like scribbling, or paint spat- 
tering, or a hodge-podge of scraps of paper. However, these are 
creations of an artist—not accidents. A free form design, like a 
realistic design, must follow the principles of good design. 

Earlier in your textbook you saw designs developed from figures 
and animals. In these demonstrations, the artists were not limited 
in how they redrew the figures and animals. They did not try to 
copy the shapes or the details of their subjects. Nevertheless, in 
their final designs, it was always possible to see a real object or a 
real figure. Even though you can start a free form design from an 
animal or figure or a man-made object, the final piece of art would 
not resemble your original subject if your design is truly a free 
form arrangement, 

Many free form designs can be developed from the already exist- 
ing patterns in nature and in man-made objects. Consider the 
deteriorating rooms of a deserted building. Here timber and stone, 


In this first example you see a rectangle divided 
into four parts. The lines are all a little off center to 
create more variety in the four smaller rectangles. 
This is @ simple type of free form design as it does 
not resemble any definite object or figure. 


Here the artist has added new vertical and horizontal 
oes cite re aoc aera ted 
that the pattern on is balanced 

ihe congeaton obvacio es cial calot ale é 


plaster and furniture might be scattered around in an it 
though chaotic arrangement. This could be the subject for a 
form design. The way in which the timber is crossed, the pattern 
of the broken and falling plaster, the shapes of discarded chairs 
and beds might create interesting horizontal, diagonal, vertical, 
oval and circular patterns. As an artist, you might use these pat- 
terns as the subject for a free form picture. : 
Here is another idea. In a forest the broken and twisted form 
of fallen logs may actually create exciting free form patterns. Or, 
the rocks embedded in a river bank or lying scattered along a lake 


natural arrangements of shapes, colors and textures exist 
where. Of course, in making a design, you would not try to act 
draw logs or rocks or broken furniture, but would use 
springboard for your own original creations, You as an 
license to improve on or change existing patterns in 


often used to develop free form designs. Like the st 
these are simply starter ideas. You may want to try ther 
they may give you a hint of a new method for your 0 
free form creations. Try some experimenting —it’s fun. 


doing s0, he created more interesting areas that giv 
the viewer's eye “rooms to explore”. ae 


Each of the designs you see on this page was 
cut from a piece of black paper just like the one 
shown above. Although some are quite com 
cated, they all came from a basic rectangle. 


These rectangles were originally 3 x 5 although 
you could experiment with both larger and 
smaller sheets. 

‘An arrangement of many small shapes might 
tend to be too repetitious and therefore monot 
onous. You can see how the artist has avoided 
monotony in this cut-out. Even though the six 
smaller shapes are repetitious, they are well bal 
anced by the contrast of the large center shapes. 
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Up to this point the artist has cut the large ree 
tangle into smaller rectangular shapes. Here 
he has started to use shapes with curves. Notice 
how the small curved shape on the right is echoed 
by a larger half moon shape on the left. 


Cut Paper Designs 


ay 


The artist achieved interest in this first cut-out by 
having @ variety of different sized shapes, The 
spoces between the shopes also have variety. 
When you try a simple cut-out like this, you must 
give as much thought to the negative spaces 
(the white background) as you do to the solid, 


positive shapes. 


The variety between the size of the lorge central 
shape and the surrounding smaller shapes is 
‘even more obvious in this design. The artist is 
also making better use of the negative spaces 
between the (positive) black shapes. 


It is hard to believe that this was once a solid 
piece of paper. The exploding, spinning shapes 
seem to olmost come olive. The rhythm of the 
white areas flashes like lightning at night. Who 
soid free form designs are dull because they do 
not look like any definite object or person? 


Cut Paper Designs by Harvey Hurley. 


If you have scissors, some glue, several sheets of paper and a _of tonal variations, textures, etc. You can concentrate on the basics: 
little imagination, you can have a wonderful time making free the arrangement of shapes, the relationship of sizes, the rhythm 
form designs. And this is more than fun. When you have only a _and visual paths between shapes. And these are the fundamentals 
simple piece of gray or black paper, you don't have the distraction _of good art, whether free form or representational. 
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Lettering and String Designs 


The examples on this page show two approaches to developing 
free form designs. The first group is composed from letters of the 
Alphabet that have been torn out of m The second are 
paintings developed from the shapes that resulted when a piece of 
string was dropped on a sheet of paper. 

Perhaps you have seen TV shows or read stories where ransom 
notes were made by pasting together words and letters torn out 
of a magazine. Artists also cut out alphabet letters and paste them 


gazines. 


together — not for ransom notes, but to create unusual designs. 


In the alphabet there are horizontals, diagonals and verticals. 


There are also circles and, in some alphabets, ovals. Add color to 
this and you have all of the makings for “way out” designs 
Some people find making free form designs almost as easy as 


If this design were viewed from across the 


room you could not read it. Yet, held at 
arm's length, there is no problem in read- 
ing “abstract design”. When composing a 
message design, you must plan its size and 
readability according to where and how 
it will be used. 


is the photo that inspired the two 


breathing. Others use “starters” to give them picture ideas. You 
may find that the string dropping technique will help you. All you 
need is a plain colored surface on which to drop your string. A 
sheet of white or black paper works perfectly. A piece of string 
12 to 15 inches long will be long enough. Hold the string over a 
paper and “let go”. You may hold the string high above the paper 
or close to the paper. You may twist it or twirl it. You may even 
fling it to the paper. What you are after is accidental shapes. When 
you see the string overlapping and twining in an interesting way, 
you are ready to start drawing, Even if the shapes the string 
makes are not ideal, you can always make changes as you work 
on your design. Sound crazy? Not really. These are two unusual, 
but effective ways to develop free form designs. 


No one is worried about a message in this 
design. In fact it takes @ minute to even recog- 
nize that these are the familiar ABC's. These 
letters have been orronged os pure, free form 
shapes. 


Collages by Harvey Hurley. 


Ut might seem like time wasting to make a letter design 
that con't be read. However, by experimenting with 
the shapes, values, colors and letter forms, you are 
developing your eye ond your “feel” for design and 
composition. This ability 10 comprehend visually is 
necessary in all art forms, both free form and repre- 
sentationol. 


ings on the right. It is not a very 
exciting arrangement because so many 
of the loops are the same size. As soon 
@s the artist started working, he sow 
these dull areas. This was just a starter, 
remember . . . not a plan to be reli- 
giously followed. 


‘One of the things which mokes this free form de- 
sign interesting is the arrangement of values. You 
can be sure that the artist didn’t get the tones 
right the first time he painted them. He expe 
mented and made changes just as you must. 


Under close study, you can still see some of the 
basic patterns from the original string dropping. 
‘And how did the artist know when to make 
changes? He used his eyes. In all compositions, 
whether free form or realistic, the artist’s eye must 
determine the relationship of valves, line, etc. 
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1. Bold shapes were cut out and posted against a solid 
background in this simple design. The basic movement 
of these shapes runs vertically. The artist has used one 
strong horizontol shape to offset these solid verticals 
and to balance the design. 


2. Here you see horizontal and vertical patterns. Your eye 
tends to run horizontally as it follows the large forms; verti 
cally os it follows the smaller ones. Notice how the four 
small shapes tend to break up what might have been an 
overly strong and monotonous horizontal design, 


3. To balance his design the artist has combined cut and torn 


pieces of paper into bold horizontal and wide vertical shopes. 
the careful arrangement and notice how he has varied 
, value and texture of the shapes to create interest. 


Collage 

A collage is a free-form design made up of paper glued to a 
background surface. These scraps may come from any source (mag- 
azines, wallpaper, postcards) and they may be combined with drawn 
and painted images. Materials such as string, bits of metal and 
wood, etc., may also be used. In a free-form collage you can start 
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4. Here is a simpler design. The dark central shape 
has smoller light value pieces posted to its upper | 
edge. These bars or stripes help tie the extremely dark 

shape and the lighter background together. 


5. To bolonce the light shape on the left the arti 

two light accents in the dark area on the right 

design. The largest of these was scratched out (of the back- 
ground) with a knife. The smaller area was cut and pasted to 
the background. 


6. Strong, contrasting volues, unusual textures and a variety of 
shopes make this an interesting design. Again, the artist hos used 
«@ knife to scratch into some of the collage shapes. Many artists 
‘also use pen, pencil, and paint to complete their free-form collag 


Collages by Harvey Hurley. 


with the secondary background shapes or the dominant accent 
shapes. You may spend as little as twenty minutes on a collage; 
or, on a complex design, you might find yourself spending as much 
time as several hours or even several days. 
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A Last Reminder 


Design and composition, as we explained in the introduction, are 
work that have roughly the same meaning. Either word can be 
used when describing the act of putting a picture together or when 
talking about the underlying plan (blueprint) of a picture. In this 
book, we have dealt with decorative, stylized and free form pic- 
tures. Decorative, stylized and free form drawings may be quite 
different from your usual approach to drawing, but the principles 
upon which they are developed are similar to those used in repre- 


sentational (realistic) art. 
The artists most famous for representational work are also the 
greatest designers. And on down the scale, less successful artists 


THE PEACABLE KINGDOM by Edward Hicks 
Worchester Art Museum, Worchester, Mass 


MOUNTED OFFICER OF THE GUARD 
by Theodore Gericault, The Louvre Museum, Paris. 


This is @ highly designed, representational painting. 
Observe how the thrust of the left rear leg drives the 
horse ond rider into the composition. Then study the 
flying toil and the down thrust sword, two counter- 
movements developed to check or “slow” the horse's 
charge. Such carefully balanced shapes testify that 
the artist designed (planned and controlled) every 
aspect of his art. 


fall short because they are less able to organize and design the 
figures, animals and objects in their work. 

On this page you see four pictures. The Peaceable Kingdom and 
Guitar, Fruit and Pitcher are close to the type of decorative art 
you have recently studied. The Mounted Officer of the Guard and 
Antiochus and Stratonica are more realistic. All four are designs; 
all have been thoughtfully planned and arranged, The principles 
of design, in combination or in part, are important to every suc- 
cessful work of art: realistic, decorative, and free form, You 
be using the principles of design in every drawing and painting 
you do — we hope — in the months and years you have ahead of you, 


Edward Hicks is one of America’s more famous primi- 
tive artists. Typical of this type of design is the exog- 
geration of surface details and the stylized “wooden” 
figure. The arrangement of values creates patterns 
that flatten and eliminates the picture's three-dimen- 
sionol space. 


GUITAR PITCHER AND FRUIT by Georges Braque, 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. M, Lincoln Schuster, New York. 
Simplification of shope, exaggeration of patterns, limited 
space and an obvious lack of concern for traditional, linear 
Perspective: all are present in this decorative painting. Note 
also the subdivision of shapes, the jars on the right, and in the 
background, the new “imagined” shapes. 


ANTIOCHUS AND STRATONICA by Ingres, Conde Museum, Chantilly. 
Ingres’ profound knowledge of pictorial design enabled him to arrange 
the most complex compositions, beautifully and harmoniously. He is known 
{5 the master of line. Straight lines ore constantly “played” against curved 

s. Notice here how he skillfully checks the bold horizontal and vertical 
es on the architecture with the graceful rhythmical lines of the dropery. 
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